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they had dug out the mineral which eventually was
locked up, with quadruple locks, in the Tower and in
Bristol Castle.
Storms, ice, fog, and currents had done their worst,
and still the tiny barks Michael and Gabriel rocked
buoyantly at anchor alongside of their tall consort the
Aid.  We may wonder how such craft could have stood
the buffeting; but perhaps, save for the ice, it was no
worse than our Narrow Seas could show.    Sure it is
that Martin Frobisher was the Elizabethan  seaman
above all others for the treacherous squalls and cur-
rents of northern waters.   He understood them, and it
almost seems as though he were more at home therein
than ashore or making long voyages southward before
the steady driving trade winds. We may say his voyages
to the northwest were futile, that he discovered neither
gold nor the famous Passage.   Yet those of us who un-
derstand the meaning of the words personnel and com-
mand know that he was training a company of men and
officers who were like the yeast which ultimately leav-
ened the whole lump.    Eleven years later came the
great test, the long-anticipated day, and while stout old
Hawkins saw to it that every ship from his yards had
gear and rigging that would stand up, Frobisher brought
to the fleet men who had endured the most frightful
hardships, who had practiced their seamanship among
the fleering, toppling icebergs of the north, and who
had no fear at all of the Don and his huge galleons
rolling up from the Bay.
This, indeed, is the essential feature of these voyages.
The search for ore, the fantastic exploits of the gold-
finers and assayers, the comic-opera note in locking up
in Bristol Castle a heap of useless stones, the angry re-
criminations upon Frobisher by the others when their
dreams of wealth faded, all these are but light comedy
relief. Great events were in the womb of time. Under